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Abstract 


This study examined crime and violence against abortion clinics, testing elements of several theories that may help explain the 
variation of such attacks. The study theoretically and methodologically improved upon the prior research on abortion-related crime 
and violence. Theoretically, it investigated previously unexamined hypotheses from the social movement literature that may be 
relevant to this type of behavior. Methodologically, it used more careful measures for several variables, employed unique and 
heretofore ignored data bases, and examined hundreds of criminal acts across several types of crime (e.g., violence, vandalism, and 
harassment) directed at abortion clinics. Employing robust logistic regression and correcting for clustering of clinics by state, the 
study investigated the cross-sectional effects of state-level cultural and structural characteristics on anti-abortion crimes against 
clinics and staff. Results indicated that some crimes against clinics are more likely in areas where female empowerment is weaker, 
female victimization is more tolerated, and the anti-abortion movement has failed to reduce abortions. 


© 2007 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


Introduction 


This study examined potential cultural, political, and 
structural covariates of crimes against abortion clinics 
and providers. Abortion is one of the most contentious 
topics facing the American public and it is prominent in 
everyday life, appearing on court dockets, proposed 
bills, and scholarly articles. One vexing issue is the use of 
violence, intimidation, and other illegal tactics by some 
in the anti-abortion movement to further their goals. A 
number of abortion-related crimes received considerable 
attention in recent years. Anti-abortion activist James 
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Kopp was convicted for the 1998 murder of abortion 
provider Dr. Barnett Slepian (Thompson, 2003), and Eric 
Rudolph, the accused perpetrator of fatal bombings at an 
abortion clinic and the 1996 Olympics, was apprehended 
after five years (Halfbinger, 2003). Finally, the Feminist 
Majority Foundation (2003) released the results of a 
national survey of abortion clinics that indicated that 
intimidation of abortion clinic staff, anthrax scares, and 
multiple episodes of violence at clinics were increasing. 

Abortion-related crime and violence is a serious 
issue that results in many consequences. Attacks cause 
direct harm to victims and physical damage to abortion 
clinics. Mason (2002, p. 52) pointed out that “since 
1990, 150 incidents of arson, 39 clinic bombings, and 
more than 100 cases of assault and battery have gone on 
record. Since 1993, 7 people have been murdered and 15 
murders have been attempted” (see also Maxwell, 
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2002). Surviving victims and their families also suffer 
physically and mentally long after the event. 

By design, these politically-motivated crimes create a 
climate of fear that affects abortion providers across the 
nation. The resulting physical threat and emotional toll 
has caused some providers to cease performing abor- 
tions (Baird-Windle & Bader, 2001; Stern, 2003; Wilson 
& Lynxwiler, 1988), thereby reducing the availability of 
the abortion option for many women (Kaplan, 1996; 
Maxwell, 2002; Risen & Thomas, 1998). A number of 
states have only a single abortion clinic. Mississippi, 
which used to have seven abortion clinics, for example, 
currently has only one (Associated Press, 2004). Fur- 
ther, 87 percent of U.S. counties, representing over one- 
third of the female population aged fifteen to forty-four, 
have no abortion providers, and 31 percent of the 
nation’s metropolitan areas do not have a provider 
(Finer & Henshaw, 2003). It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the mainstream right-to-life movement con- 
demns the violent and criminal fringe for both moral and 
pragmatic reasons, and maintains that acts of violence 
are immoral and tarnish the movement (Blanchard & 
Prewitt, 1993; Maxwell, 2002). 

Research demonstrates that abortion-related crime 
and violence are salient to abortion providers and clinic 
staff, law enforcement, policymakers, the pro-choice and 
pro-life movements, and the general public. It is 
therefore surprising that “little systematic, objective, 
analysis of the nature and extent of the violence [and] its 
antecedents has occurred” (Kenney & Revland, 2002, 
p. 356). This study began to fill this gap by examining 
potential cultural, political, and structural covariates of 
the cross-sectional variation in the number of attacks 
against abortion clinics throughout the U.S. The study 
improved theoretically and methodologically upon prior 
research on abortion-related crime and violence. Theo- 
retically, it updated Nice’s (1988) investigation, the only 
state-level quantitative study to date, and Blanchard and 
Prewitt’s (1993) individual-level study of abortion clinic 
bombers. It also investigated previously unexamined 
hypotheses from the social movement literature and 
Mason’s (2002) cultural thesis. Methodologically, the 
study used richer and unique data bases, such as mea- 
sures of Evangelical Christians (representing traditional 
religious culture), abortion-related statutes (representing 
political success/failure of the pro-life movement), and 
John Birch Society membership (representing pre- 
existing far-right mobilization). Finally, this study ex- 
amined hundreds of cases of criminal activities (such as 
vandalism, violence, and harassment) directed at abor- 
tion clinics, therefore improving upon Nice’s study that 
only looked at thirty bombings across the fifty states. 


Literature review 
Female empowerment 


Gibson’s (1994) cultural thesis argues that in the last 
thirty years some native-born White American males, 
correctly or incorrectly, concluded that America (as a 
country), Whites (as a race), and males (as a gender) 
declined in power. According to Gibson, American 
culture long stressed America’s fighting ability, leader- 
ship, and moral purity. The loss in Vietnam undermined 
these American motifs and many American males were 
unable to accept these developments (see also Mason, 
2002). The American domestic scene was in upheaval 
during this time. The civil rights movement forced 
American society to eliminate White supremacy and the 
demographic makeup of America’s immigrant pool 
changed as nationals from underdeveloped nations mi- 
grated to the United States. Many Whites reacted nega- 
tively, concluding that in a zero sum game these events 
signaled erosion of their power (Blanchard & Prewitt, 
1993; Gibson, 1994; Mason, 2002). 

Nothing was as significant to the White native-born 
American male, however, as the changes that trans- 
formed gender relations. The rise of the feminist move- 
ment resulted in far reaching consequences that 
challenged male dominance in the family and the 
work place. Many White American men saw these vic- 
tories as the last in a series of developments contributing 
to their decreasing power (Ferber, 1998; Gibson, 1994; 
Hamm, 2004; Mason, 2002). 

Beginning in late 1970s, some White males became 
embittered by these changes and created and participat- 
ed in a subculture which idealized an extreme form of 
masculinity and endorsed traditional gender and family 
roles to cope with the anxiety resulting from their per- 
ceived fall (Blanchard, 1994; Blanchard & Prewitt, 
1993; Clarke, 1987a; Stern, 2003). Gibson (1994, p. 54) 
said that “the point is clear: the desirable future for these 
men is a return to the prefeminist past.” One prominent 
example was the Promise Keepers, a popular group 
acting as a subcultural vehicle designed to promote male 
leadership and female subordination, especially within 
the family. The belief that females and minorities were 
obtaining greater power in the overall American culture, 
in other words, led some White American males to 
embrace subcultural norms that emphasized male au- 
thority figures, White dominance, and violence. Mason 
(2002) claimed that this subculture was partially re- 
sponsible for shaping the historical context from which 
the “new abortion warriors,” responsible for much of the 
current anti-abortion crime, emerged. 
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This perspective appears similar to the political com- 
petition model in the social movement literature that 
maintains that minority groups’ political successes 
could lead to a backlash, with threatened groups lashing 
out and occasionally using violence against the 
challenging groups (Blalock, 1967; Koopmans, 1996; 
McVeigh & Sikkink, 2001; Tolnay & Beck, 1995; Van 
Dyke, Soule, & Widom, 2001). Soule and Van Dyke’s 
(1999) research, for example, suggested that Black 
church bombings in the 1990s were influenced by polit- 
ical competition. 

The proponents of this view are conceptually unclear, 
however, because they sometimes suggest that abortion- 
related crimes are more likely when female empower- 
ment is weaker. Mason (2002) examined texts produced 
by the conservative movement in general and the right- 
to-life movement in particular. She contends that many 
members of the subculture described by Gibson (1994) 
oppose abortion due to their desire to maintain tradi- 
tional gender relations. Maxwell (2002, p. 175) notes 
that many direct action anti-abortion activists (1.e., those 
willing to break the law to stop abortions) “advocated 
differentiated gender roles that subordinated women to 
men” (see also Clarke, 1987b; Durham, 2000; Ginsburg, 
1989; Luker, 1984). Blanchard and Prewitt’s (1993, 
p. 210) study of abortion clinic bombers and arsonists 
led them to be “struck by their similarities to the 
‘average’ rapist, differing significantly only in their 
religiosity. Perhaps...these abortion-related acts express 
a basic sexual violence against women...and a desire to 
control [them]” (see also Baird-Windle & Bader, 2001). 

Importantly, Nice’s (1988) study, the only previous 
quantitative state-level examination of abortion vio- 
lence, found that bombings were more likely in states 
that had higher levels of rape and had not passed crimi- 
nal domestic violence statutes. He concluded that abor- 
tion-related bombings “appear to be part of a broader 
subculture which tolerates violence against women” 
(Nice, 1988, p. 187). In sum, although female empower- 
ment is predicted to be associated with abortion-related 
crime, the direction of the relationship is unclear. It is 
uncertain if abortion-related crime occurs in response to 
higher-levels of female empowerment, or if it is com- 
mitted to maintain male supremacy in places where 
female empowerment is lower. 


Hospitable religious and political climate 


Mason (2002) argues that an apocalyptic narrative 
functions as an ideology that is shared by some seg- 
ments of the right-to-life movement. She contends that a 
millennial belief system polarizes the abortion debate 


into two competing world views, leading to an apoca- 
lyptic perspective that is related to abortion violence. 
The anti-abortion position is sacred and just, the com- 
peting perspective evil and profane. This Manichaean 
mindset ignores nuances and complexities, and by 
dehumanizing its opponents and portraying the goal as 
so fundamentally important, it makes crime and vio- 
lence more likely. It thus appears that part of the anti- 
abortion movement has framed its cultural arguments 
and ideology so that they justify crime and violence 
(King & Husting, 2003; Snow, Rochford, Worden, & 
Benford, 1986). If the ends are so worthwhile and if 
your enemy is so wicked, in other words, how could you 
not employ extreme measures (Blanchard & Prewitt, 
1993; Freilich, Pichardo-Almanzar, & Rivera, 1999; 
Hamm, 2002)? Moreover, Mason (2002) adds that 
although all apocalyptic believers may not view vio- 
lence positively, some are willing to employ it as a 
necessary evil to achieve their ends (Hoffman, 1998; 
Jurgensmeyer, 2000; McVeigh & Sikkink, 2001; Stern, 
2003). 

This link between fervid religiosity and violence has 
garnered empirical support. Blanchard and Prewitt’s 
(1993, p. 208) study of anti-abortion bombers and ar- 
sonists found that “all were religiously ardent” indivi- 
duals who were also overwhelmingly male working- 
class Protestants raised in rural areas (see also Hewitt, 
2003; Smith, 1994). The authors concluded controver- 
sially that Protestant fundamentalism’s authoritarian 
religious structure and doctrine, which emphasizes 
male domination and claims that eternal damnation 
awaits nonbelievers, encourages violence (Burris, 1983; 
Clarke, 1987b; Durham, 2000; Himmelstein, 1986; 
Luker, 1984). Further, Maxwell’s (2002, p. 239) inter- 
views of direct activists indicated that “the one theme 
that pervaded both men’s and women’s narratives was 
the strong role religion played in their activism.” 

Ellison, Burr, and McCall (2003) similarly found that 
southern, fundamentalist, conservative, Protestant cul- 
ture is positively related to homicide rates. These results 
supported their thesis that fundamentalist and evangel- 
ical religious thought (which teaches that the Bible is 
infallible, there is a personal god, humans are generally 
sinful, morality is clear, and faith ensures salvation) 
leads to a belief system that “envision[s] a God of action 
who is judgmental as well as merciful. One important 
side of God involves ‘His’ anger at transgressions, 
vengefulness, and willingness to use violence against 
those who are the unrighteous enemies of His people. 
Such powerful narratives may help sustain the view that 
the use of violence in certain circumstances, especially 
in (what are perceived as) defensive or retaliatory 
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situations, is normal and appropriate” (Ellison et al., 
2003, p. 333). This value system may also encourage 
crimes against the enemies of God and the patriarchal 
order of society (e.g., abortion providers). 

The claim that traditional fundamentalist religious 
culture is associated with higher rates of crimes directed 
against abortion clinics is consistent with the political 
opportunity thesis (McAdam, 1982). This perspective 
argues that social movement activity is more likely to 
occur in favorable political and cultural environments. 
Crimes against abortion clinics should be more likely in 
locations that have higher levels of traditional religious 
culture (which is more hospitable to the goals of the 
movement) and therefore may unintentionally commu- 
nicate that these activities are acceptable. Relatedly, 
because the Republican Party is generally anti-abortion 
(Diamond, 1995; Mason, 2002), states where Repub- 
licans are more powerful politically should prove 
amenable to anti-abortion mobilization and activities. 
Such states may unintentionally send a signal to the 
fringe of the pro-life movement that their criminal 
activities will be tolerated (Jenkins, Jacobs, & Agnone, 
2003; Koopmans & Statham, 1999; McVeigh, Welch, & 
Byjarnason, 2003; Van Dyke, & Soule, 2002). 


Political and practical frustration 


Blanchard and Prewitt (1993) argue that violence can 
be partially attributed to the anti-abortion movement’s 
political despair. Rather than being a sign of strength, 
violence may reflect the powerlessness of the movement 
if anti-abortion activists conclude that they are unable to 
achieve their goals legally, and thus, some resort to violent 
or other illegal means (Garrow, 1999). According to this 
perspective, relative deprivation in political power 
accounts for abortion-related violence. Anti-abortion 
violence increased during the mid-1980s when, despite 
Reagan’s election and reelection, the anti-abortion 
movement achieved few political successes (Blanchard 
& Prewitt, 1993). Similarly, Risen and Thomas (1998) 
explain that the increase in abortion-related violence in the 
1990s followed the 1992 election of the fiercely pro- 
choice Bill Clinton. In both cases, anti-abortion activists 
felt frustrated by their lack of political achievements 
(Hewitt, 2000, 2003). Most significantly, Nice’s (1988; 
see also King & Husting, 2003) state-level study 
examining abortion-related bombings found that states 
where the political system was more responsive to the 
anti-abortion movement had fewer bombings. This 
perspective expects greater levels of abortion-related 
crime and violence in locations where the pro-life 
movement has failed to achieve its goals of restricting 


access to abortion and lowering the numbers of performed 
abortions. 

On the other hand, as noted, political opportunity 
theorists assert that political crimes are more likely to 
occur when a social movement receives encouragement 
from the political system. Van Dyke et al. (2001, p. 49) 
found that states with sodomy laws had more anti-gay 
hate crimes and they concluded that the political successes 
of the anti-gay movement “may indicate a greater 
tolerance for right-wing activity” (see also Jenkins et al., 
2003; Piven & Cloward, 1977). Hewitt (2003, p. 24) ex- 
plained that “terrorist violence results not from the fact 
that politicians ignore certain issues and opinions, but 
because they play up and pander to them.” Indeed, 
Blanchard and Prewitt (1993) claimed that Reagan’s 
political opposition to abortion might have unintention- 
ally encouraged abortion-related crime in the 1980s. It is 
possible that the fringe of the movement perceives these 
successes as tacit acceptance of criminal tactics that 
further their cause. This view predicts greater levels of 
anti-abortion crime in states where the pro-life movement 
has achieved greater political (i.e., more restrictive 
abortion laws) and substantive (i.e., lower numbers of 
abortions) successes. 

Characterizing the political frustration and political 
opportunity perspectives as completely contradictory, 
however, could be an oversimplification. It is important 
to acknowledge the distinction between organized social 
movement activity and collective action (McPhail, 
1991). The covariates of civil obedience sponsored 
by local pro-life organizations might be different, for 
instance, than the covariates of lone wolf assassins 
targeting abortion providers. Indeed, the literature sug- 
gests that political and practical frustration are most 
likely to be felt by the most committed pro-life members 
who view American society in general, and laws pro- 
tecting reproductive rights in particular, as illegitimate. 
These embittered individuals, on the fringe of the move- 
ment and usually acting alone or in small groups, may 
decide to challenge the laws that were passed precisely 
to control their actions by committing serious acts of 
violence against abortion personnel and facilities 
(Hewitt, 2000; Kaplan, 1996). 

A favorable political climate and political pandering, 
however, may encourage the nonviolent majority of 
organizations and supporters of mainstream to pro-life 
movement to engage in organized activity that encom- 
passes the commission of less serious acts, such as 
putting tacks in front of a clinic, to challenge abortion 
rights. In other words, political and practical frustra- 
tion might result in more violent and serious crimes, 
while political opportunities and pandering could be 
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associated with higher levels of nonviolent and less 
serious crimes. 


Preexisting mobilization 


Resource mobilization theory argues that successful 
social movements are those which have a sufficient 
amount of resources and supporters at their disposal 
(McCarthy & Zald, 1987; Morris, 1984). Oberschall 
(1973, p. 125) adds that many movements emerge out of 
preexisting ones, stating that mobilization “occurs as a 
result of recruiting blocs of people who are already 
highly organized” (see also Koopmans, 1996; Koop- 
mans & Olzak, 2004). Based upon this perspective, 
abortion-related crime should be more common in states 
that have higher levels of prior far-right and/or anti- 
abortion mobilization. 


Social disorganization and economic deprivation 


There is a long tradition associating political violence 
with economic despair and social disorganization 
(Koopmans, 1996; Piven & Cloward, 1977; Van Dyke 
et al., 2001; but see Abadie, 2004; Hewitt, 2003). A few 
studies have found that anti-abortion direct activists 
(Maxwell, 2002) and those who perpetrated violence on 
behalf of the movement were more likely to be 
individuals socially isolated from mainstream society. 
Blanchard and Prewitt (1993, p. 214) wrote that “clearly, 
the perpetrators of violence against abortion clinics 
stand as marginal participants in the prominent themes 
of American culture.” In his state-level study, Nice 
(1988; see also Wilson & Lynxwiler, 1988) found that 
while economic conditions were not related to abortion 
bombings, weaker social controls were. This thesis 
claimed that states with poorer economic conditions and 
the socially disorganized factors related to these con- 
ditions would have higher levels of crimes against 
abortion clinics. 


Hypotheses 
Summary of hypotheses 


Given the discussion of the theoretical and empirical 
literature, this study examined the following hypotheses. 
First, there are competing hypotheses concerning the 
association between female empowerment and rates of 
abortion-related crime and violence (Hypothesis 1). 
According to political competition theory, abortion-re- 
lated crimes and violence may be more common where 
female empowerment and the threat it represents is 


higher. On the other hand, it is also possible that such 
crimes are more likely where patriarchy is more firmly 
rooted and the status of women devalued. Second, based 
upon the Mason thesis and the hospitable climate claim, 
the study investigated whether clinics located in states 
with a stronger traditional religious culture (Hypothesis 2) 
and where the Republican Party is more powerful 
politically (Hypothesis 3) have higher rates of abortion- 
related crime and violence. 

Next, while a relationship is expected between the 
political and substantive successes of the anti-abortion 
movement and abortion-related crime, there are com- 
peting claims. According to the relative deprivation 
thesis, clinics in states where the anti-abortion move- 
ment has not succeeded politically (i.e., via legislation) 
(Hypothesis 4) or practically (i.e., that have higher rates 
of abortion) (Hypothesis 5) will have higher levels of 
abortion-related crime, and particularly higher levels of 
more serious and violent crimes. Conversely, the polit- 
ical encouragement/pandering view makes the opposite 
prediction and argues that states where the anti-abortion 
movement has succeeded legislatively and substantively 
will have more such crimes, especially less serious and 
nonviolent crimes. Relatedly, the project examined re- 
source mobilization’s claim that states with higher levels 
of prior far-right organizing will have greater levels of 
abortion-related crime (Hypothesis 6). 

Further, the study examined whether clinics in states 
that are more socially disorganized (Hypothesis 7) have 
higher rates of abortion-related crime and violence. Fi- 
nally, the project examined the hypotheses that suggest 
the impact of increased female empowerment (Hypoth- 
esis 8) and higher abortion rates (Hypothesis 9) on 
abortion-related crime are conditioned by a local hospi- 
table political climate, because the two former condi- 
tions represent a threat to the latter. 


Data and method 
Dependent variables and unit of analysis 


The dependent variables on crimes against abortion 
clinics were taken from the Feminist Majority Founda- 
tion’s (FMF) 2000 National clinic violence survey 
report. This survey “represents the nation’s most com- 
prehensive study of anti-abortion violence, harassment, 
and intimidation directed at clinics, patients, and health 
care workers” (Lonsway et al., 2001, p. 3). Of a pop- 
ulation of 798 abortion providers (including clinics and 
private doctors’ offices) identified by FMF and sent 
surveys, 361 responded to the survey undertaken at the 
end of 2000. 
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The survey contained questions related to the 
prevalence within the last year of several criminal and 
harassing acts, and for the purpose of this analysis, the 
dependent variable was categorized into major violence 
(physical violence, bombing, attempted bombing, arson, 
attempted arson, gunfire, and death threats), minor vio- 
lence (chemical attack, attempted chemical attack, an- 
thrax attack, bomb threat, and arson threat), major 
vandalism (facility invasion, robbery, burglary, and 
break-in), minor vandalism (broken windows, garbage 
tampering, glue in locks, nails in driveway, oil in drive- 
way, graffiti, and “other vandalism”), harassment (clinic 
blockades, anthrax threats, stalking of staff or physi- 
cians, home picketing, phone line or call tampering, 
pamphlet or leaflet distribution, posting of “wanted” 
posters, and harassment via internet), and “any crime.” 
Only prevalence was reported by the FMF survey, and 
not the number of incidents, and therefore each of these 
categories was labeled | if a clinic experienced any of 
the acts in that category within the last year and 0 
otherwise. ' 

Although the dependent variable was based on 
individual clinics, the study was most interested in 
state-level attributes for several theoretical reasons. First, 
cultural characteristics suspected of influencing abor- 
tion-related crime and violence span and were diffused 
across smaller heterogeneous ecological subunits within 
a state, such as cities and rural areas (Chermak, 2002; 
Freilich, 2003; Freilich & Pridemore, 2005; Pitcavage, 
2001), and Baller, Anselin, Messner, Deane, and 
Hawkins (2001) suggested that cities or counties might 
be too small a unit of analysis if regional phenomenon 
such as cultural traits were operating. Further, Blanchard 
(1994, p. 25) argued that state-level analysis was most 
appropriate for this type of study “because efforts at the 
state-level were significant to the pro-choice movement- 
and hence the ferment of the anti-abortion movement.” 
Similarly, state-level analyses take into account federal- 
ism and the resulting variation in states’ legal, political, 
and social control responses to the anti-abortion move- 
ment (King & Husting 2003, p. 304). Finally, the only 
study of this type undertaken thus far also employed the 
state (Nice, 1988). Given the interest in states, the inde- 
pendent variables were measured at the state-level and 
these scores assigned to each of the clinics within the 
state. This is discussed further in the “Method” section 
below. 

Table | contains brief descriptions of the dependent 
and independent variables, along with means and 
standard deviations. For reasons discussed at the end 
of the “Method” subsection below, the individual social 
disorganization variables were not included in the table. 


Independent variables 


Female empowerment (Hypothesis 1) was operatio- 
nalized as the ratio of female median income to male 
median income, which was a common measure in the 
structural-level literature on violence against women. 
Traditional fundamentalist religious culture (Hypothesis 2) 
was measured as the proportion of the population that was 
Evangelical Protestants. It was recognized that Evangel- 
icalism and fundamentalism are not identical and that the 
latter is a sub-category of the former (Green, 1999). The 
broader Evangelical measure was used, however, because 
it is associated with anti-abortion activity (Green, 1999; 
King & Husting, 2003; McVeigh & Sikkink, 2001). These 
data were for 2000 and are available from the American 
Religion Data Archive (ARDA) (2003).* Hospitable 
political climate (Hypothesis 3) was measured as the pro- 
portion of state representatives (in both houses) that were 
Republican in 1994,* which is available from the U.S. 
Census Bureau (1997, p. 284). This measure was not 
available for Nebraska, since it has a unicameral legislature 
that is de jure nonpartisan. What this truly means, 
however, is simply that the party of the candidates does 
not appear on the election ballot. The study was unable to 
obtain data from 1994, but to retain Nebraska for the 
analysis, the study substituted the current proportion of the 
legislature that was Republican, which was obtained from 
the web site of the Nebraska Republican Party (2004). 

The legislative failure of the anti-abortion movement in 
each state (Hypothesis 4) was obtained from data from the 
NARAL Foundation’s (2001) State-by-state review of 
abortion and reproductive rights, which created a point 
system for fourteen abortion-related issues, such as bans 
on certain procedures, minors’ access to abortion, and 
public funding for abortion. For each state, points are 
summed across the fourteen categories and NARAL 
assigns a grade (e.g., A, A-, B+, B, B-, etc.) to each state 
based upon point value. For the purposes of this study, 
states with letter grades of B— and above were coded as | 
and C+ and below coded 0. Constructed in this way, this 
variable could be thought of as legislation protective of 
abortion rights (i.e., political failure of anti-abortion 
groups). Practical failure of the anti-abortion movement 
(Hypothesis 5) was measured as the rate of abortions per 
one thousand women aged fifteen to forty-four, which was 
obtained from Finer and Henshaw (2003) and was based 
on a survey of all known abortion providers in the United 
States carried out by the Alan Guttmacher Institute. 

While it would have been preferable to investigate 
the earlier mobilization and activities of far-right groups, 
such as Operation Rescue whose agenda was solely or 
mostly anti-abortion (Johnson, 1997; King & Husting, 
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Table 1 

Descriptive statistics 

Variable Description Mean = S.D. 

Major violence Physical violence, bombing, attempted bombing, arson, attempted arson, gunfire, .07 .26 
and death threats (Feminist Majority Foundation, 2003) 

Minor violence Chemical attack, attempted chemical attack, anthrax attack, bomb threat, and arson 09 29 
threat (Feminist Majority Foundation, 2003) 

Major vandalism Facility invasion, robbery, burglary, and break-in (Feminist Majority Foundation, 2003) .07 25 

Minor vandalism Broken windows, garbage tampering, glue in locks, nails in driveway, oil in driveway, 2] 44 
graffiti, and “other vandalism” (Feminist Majority Foundation, 2003) 

Harassment Clinic blockades, anthrax threats, stalking of staff or physicians, home picketing, 44 50 
phone line or call tampering, pamphlet or leaflet distribution, posting of “wanted posters”, 
and harassment via internet (Feminist Majority Foundation, 2003) 

Female empowerment Ratio of female median income to male median income (U.S. Census Bureau, 2002) 62 05 

Political climate Proportion of state representatives in both houses that were Republican (U.S. Census Bureau, 1997) 49 .16 

Religion Proportion of population Evangelical Protestants (American Religion Data Archive, 2003) AS 12 

Protective legislation Coded | if grade on protection of abortion rights is B-or better, 0 otherwise (grades 29 46 
taken from NARAL Foundation, 2001) 

Abortion rate Number of abortions per 1,000 women aged fifteen to forty-four (Finer & Henshaw, 2003) 16.64 8.64 

Prior mobilization Number per 100,000 residents who were members of John Birch Society (Kraft, 1992) 11.91 10.89 

Violence against women Female homicide victimizations per 100,000 women (Centers for Disease Control, 2002) 2.83 1.15 


Note: Descriptive statistics for dependent variables are at the clinic level (n = 359). Descriptive statistics for independent variables are at the state- 


level (n = 48). 


2003), such data were not available. Prior right-wing 
mobilization (Hypothesis 6) was therefore operationa- 
lized as the number per 100,000 residents of members in 
the John Birch Society. These data were for 1987 and are 
available from Kraft (1992). The John Birch Society, 
established in 1958, is a far-right group that is con- 
sidered by many to be the “father” of the modern militia 
and patriot movements (Berlet & Lyons, 2000; Kramer, 
2002) and it is fiercely anti-abortion. Its founder Robert 
Welch (2005, p. 7) lists anti-abortion activity as number 
four in his manifesto, the Blue Book, writing that “T shall 
oppose in every practicable way that I can, the wide- 
spread use or legalization of abortion.” 

Several measures were employed to represent social 
control and social disorganization (Hypothesis 7). First, 
following Nice (1988), the study used population 
change and crime rate variables. The former was the 
change in state population between 1980 and 2000, 
expressed as a percentage of the 1980 population. This 
information is available from the Census Bureau 2000 
Summary File 3. The latter was the rate of index crimes 
per 100,000 population in 2000 (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 2001). Other measures included (1) racial 
and ethnic income inequality, measured as the ratio of 
non-White (including Hispanic) household median in- 
come to White non-Hispanic household median income, 
(2) cultural diversity, measured as the proportion of the 
population not in the White non-Hispanic census cate- 
gory, since the theories outlined here were not focused 
on overall diversity but rather only on local White/non- 


White population structure, and (3) the proportion of the 
state population living below the poverty line. Each of 
these three measures was obtained from the Census 
2000 Summary File 3 (U.S. Census Bureau, 2002). 
Finally, the female homicide victimization rate per 
100,000 population (Centers for Disease Control, 2002) 
was used to control for the level of nonpolitical violence 
against women in each state. 


Method 


Given the study’s interest in state-level attributes, 
two observations from Washington, D.C. were dropped. 
The number of clinics by state responding to the survey 
ranged from zero (Wyoming and Hawaii) to fifty-one 
(California). Lonsway et al. (2001) provided a detailed 
descriptive account of survey responses, including a 
much wider examination of the survey data and issues 
than analyzed here. To retain as much information as 
possible, state-level scores on the independent variables 
were assigned to the clinics within each state. This 
meant that the observations within each cluster (i.e., 
state) were not independent, which would create in- 
efficient (though unbiased) coefficient estimates. There- 
fore, to assess the impact of the theoretical variables of 
interest on the likelihood of violence, vandalism, and 
harassment at each clinic, the study employed robust 
logistic regression using Huber-White sandwich esti- 
mates of the standard errors (Huber, 1967; White, 1980) 
and corrected for clustering by state (Rogers, 1993; 
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Williams, 2000). While it is true that the level of these 
control variables will vary within each state, city- or 
county-level, data simply could not be obtained because 
the authors did not know (beyond the state) where each 
of the clinics were located since all potentially iden- 
tifying indicators were stripped from the cases before 
they were provided to assure anonymity of the re- 
sponding clinics. Nevertheless, because most of the 
measures were population-based, one could reasonably 
argue that the scores on these variables would be largely 
representative of the urban populations in each state, 
which is where most abortion providers and clinics are 
likely to be located. 

The study had dichotomous dependent variables, and 
therefore, identical binary logit regression models were 
estimated for each of the dependent variables. Initial 
models were estimated employing each of the indepen- 
dent variables outlined above. Individually, each of the 
social disorganization measures were nonsignificant 
across all of the models and appeared to provide no 
more aid in reducing prediction error than chance. High 
correlations between these measures, however, sug- 
gested the possibility of multicollinearity, which is 
common with highly aggregated structural-level mea- 
sures such as these. Data reduction techniques were 
therefore used to handle the potential problems asso- 
ciated with multicollinearity. Each of the five measures 
loaded on a single factor (all factor loadings were greater 
than .50), which was titled “social disorganization” and 
used as a single independent variable. 


Results 


Table 2 shows the results for the general categories 
representing any crime, any violence, and any vandal- 
ism. None of the independent variables were signifi- 
cantly associated with the cross-sectional variation of 
overall crime or overall violence against abortion pro- 
viders. For the vandalism category, the results show a 
negative and significant association between female 
empowerment and vandalism (b =— 13.69, p<.001), a 
positive and significant association between the state’s 
abortion rate and vandalism against abortion clinics (b= 
0.04, p=.05), and a positive and nearly significant 
association between the control for female violent vic- 
timization and vandalism (b = 0.30, p=.08). In other 
words, states with higher gender economic equity had 
fewer vandalism incidents against clinics, states with 
higher abortion rates had more vandalism against 
clinics, and states with higher levels of violence against 
women also appeared to have higher levels of vandalism 
against clinics. 


Table 2 
Logit regression estimates predicting any crime, violence, and vandalism 
at U.S. abortion clinics, 2000" 


Variable Any crime Violence Vandalism 
b p- b p- b p- 
value value value 
Constant 1.78 36 0.47.90 6.35 <.01 
Female —0.56 .86 —3.62 54 —13.69 <.001 
empowerment 
Political climate —0.01 .24 -0.02 43 -0.01 61 
Religion —0.18  .90 0.15 .96 0.18 93 
Legislation —0.22 38 0.03.94 —0.00 .99 
Abortion rate -0.02 .21 0.01 .60 0.04.05 
Prior mobilization —0.00 .95 0.03.32 0.00.85 
Social —0.01 .96 -0.37 .10 0.00.98 
disorganization 
Female homicide 0.03.90 0.01.97 0.30 = .08 
victimization 
P-value of Wald 123 084 <.0001 
x’ (df= 8) 


* Standard errors corrected for clustering. 


Table 3 shows the results for the more refined 
categories of offenses against abortion clinics and staff, 
including major and minor violence, major and minor 
vandalism, and harassment. None of the independent 
variables were associated with the variation in acts of 
major violence. For minor violence, the results for 
female empowerment and the abortion rate were similar 
to those reported above for overall vandalism, though 
p-values did not allow for strong conclusions. 

Female empowerment was negatively and signifi- 
cantly associated (b = — 13.20, p = .04) with the variation 
in the probability of major vandalism occurring and 
violence against women was positively and significantly 
associated (b = 1.07, p = .002) with major acts of vandal- 
ism. Minor vandalism against abortion clinics was lower 
in states with higher levels of female economic em- 
powerment (b =— 12.72, p<.001) and higher in states 
with higher rates of abortion (b = 0.05, p = .05). Finally, 
though p-values did not allow for strong conclusions, it 
appeared as if states with a more hospitable political 
climate toward right-to-life activists had lower levels of 
clinic harassment and that states with legislation pro- 
tective of reproductive rights might also have lower 
levels of harassment of clinics. 

Finally, theoretical considerations led to an examina- 
tion ofa series of interaction effects, including hospitable 
political climate x female empowerment, protective leg- 
islation, and abortion rate, respectively. This was be- 
cause any potential backlash effects of protective 
legislation or abortion rate on clinic attacks might be 
even stronger in areas with a climate more accepting of 
right-to-life beliefs and because any role that female 
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Table 3 
Logit regression estimates predicting major and minor violence, major and minor vandalism, and harassment at U.S. abortion clinics, 2000" 
Variable Major violence Minor violence Major vandalism Minor vandalism Harassment 

b p-value b p-value b p-value b p-value b p-value 

Constant -0.26 3.95 2.85 51 1.75 .60 5.41 006 0.92 0.60 
Female empowerment —1.16 .86 —11.87 07 =13.20 .04 =12,72 <.001 0.90 15 
Political climate 0.00 =.93 —0.01 81 -0.01 82 —0.00 81 —0.17 .06 
Religion —2.34 55 319% 317 =1511 BPs 1.68 Al =(:22 87 
Legislation —0.22 .63 0.20 = .65 107 = .16 —0.05 .87 —0.38 ll 
Abortion rate —0.03 43 0.06 =.10 0.06 15 0.05 05 -0.19 .24 
Prior mobilization —0.01 Bs) 0.03 45 —0.03 37 0.00 85 —0.02 18 
Social disorganization 0.20 40 —0.57 .06 0.24 30 —0.10 57 0.07 58 
Female homicide victimization —0.22 46 0.17 56 1.07 002 0.17 29 —0.05 77 
P-value of Wald x? (df= 8) 92 005 .004 <.0001 <.0001 


* Standard errors corrected for clustering. 


empowerment may play in reducing crimes may be 
weakened in areas with a political climate more hospi- 
table to the right-to-life movement. This series of inter- 
action terms was included in the same models as above 
with each of the dependent variables. Since the inclusion 
of the interaction term created problems with multi- 
collinearity, the mean was subtracted from the original 
score of the two variables employed to create the inter- 
action term in any given model. The results (not shown 
here) for this series of interaction terms did not show 
significant effects for any of these interaction terms. 

In sum, greater gender economic equity within a state 
appears to protect clinics against some forms of attack. 
Although the positive finding for abortion rates may 
simply show that areas with more abortions provide 
more targets (i.e., patients, staff, and clinics), it may also 
signal that inability to stem high abortion rates could 
create frustration among anti-abortion groups, thereby 
leading to escalation in the tactics they employ. Further, 
the findings for female homicide victimization might be 
interpreted to mean that clinics and staff in states where 
violence against women is more common are at a higher 
risk for vandalism of clinics, suggesting a more general 
tolerance of female victimization. Finally, any potential 
effects of female empowerment, abortion rate, and pro- 
tective legislation were not conditioned by the strength 
of the local political climate. 


Model sensitivity 


Given the questions about bias due to sample 
selection and other potential limitations, such as the 
dichotomization of the NARAL grade, several techni- 
ques were employed to assess the sensitivity of the 
findings. First, states that reported any violence were 
separated from those that did not (there was no violence 


recorded from any of the reporting clinics in twenty 
states) and the two groups were compared on their scores 
on the independent variables. On only one of these 
variables was there a significant difference in the two 
groups: those states experiencing violence had a signif- 
icantly greater number of abortions per one thousand 
women aged fifteen to forty-four. The mean on this 
measure for states with violence was 19.9, relative to 
12.8 in states not experiencing violence. Although one 
must be wary of over-interpreting this single statistic, the 
direction of this difference was again suggestive of a 
backlash effect. The study did not carry out a similar 
comparison for states with any victimizations relative to 
those with no victimizations at all because only two 
states, Idaho and South Carolina, reported no victimiza- 
tions at all by clinics, and in each case there was only one 
reporting clinic from each state. 

Second, instead of using the clinic as the unit of 
analysis and clustering them by state, the state was 
employed as the unit of analysis. In this case, two 
separate analyses were done. One dummy variable was 
coded | if any clinic in the state experienced violence, 
and a second dummy variable was coded | if any clinic 
in the state experienced any victimization. In each an- 
alysis, the proportion of the clinics in the state reporting 
a victimization was used as a control for exposure. There 
were no significant differences in the patterns of results 
from those presented above. 

Third, the selection of B— on the NARAL scale as the 
cutoff point for states protective of reproductive rights 
was somewhat arbitrary. Nevertheless, the inclusion of 
this measure was unique since the authors were going 
further than any previous study by testing such a 
measure. In recognition of the arbitrary cutoff point, 
models were estimated that used different points (e.g., B 
or better, C+ or better, C or better, etc.) for inclusion in 
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the states protective of reproductive rights category, 
none of which resulted in different inferences being 
drawn. Models were also estimated that used the origi- 
nal continuous variable instead of truncating the data. 
The results for this variable and for the other variables in 
the model did not change. 


Methodological limitations 


There were two main methodological limitations to 
consider, both related to the dependent variables. The 
first was the validity of the self-reports. While the 
Feminist Majority Foundation had been undertaking the 
annual survey of clinic attacks and harassment for 
several years, there were as yet no scientific checks on 
the validity of the self-reports contained in the survey. 
Unlike many reports about and/or surveys of contro- 
versial or sensitive issues undertaken by advocacy or 
special interest groups (Freilich & Pridemore, 2006), the 
instrument itself appeared balanced and objective, and 
was created and administered by those with professional 
training and experience in survey research. Neverthe- 
less, the self-reports provided by the clinics had yet to be 
subjected to validation procedures. 

The second issue was the survey response rate, which 
in 2000 was 45 percent (361 surveys returned from 798 
sent). Clinics that have been victimized may be more 
likely to return the survey than those that have not, or 
perhaps response rates vary based upon some other 
clinic characteristic such as location or size of clinic 
staff. Such differential response would result in an un- 
representative sample that could bias results. One pos- 
sible way to circumvent this problem would be to utilize 
the two-stage Heckman (1979) procedure to estimate a 
selection model, thereby generating hazard rates that 
could be employed as an independent variable in an 
attempt to control for sample selection bias. Unfortu- 
nately, this was impossible with these data since it 
required some set of characteristics on which to compare 
responding and non-responding clinics, yet the Feminist 
Majority Foundation stripped any potentially identify- 
ing characteristics before providing them to the authors. 
Thus comparable information was unavailable due to 
the understandable issues surrounding the protection of 
human subjects, especially in this case with such a 
sensitive topic. 

While these limitations, especially that of assuming 
by necessity that the sample was representative were 
recognized, they were not uncommon to this type of 
research and were not fatal to the study, which was the 
first to analyze this phenomenon on such a wide scale 
and which went well beyond any study undertaken on 


this topic thus far in terms of both data and method. 
Future research is encouraged not only on the covariates 
of abortion clinic attacks, but also on related measure- 
ment and methodological issues. 


Discussion and conclusion 


None of the variables in this study’s models had any 
effect on major violence. One interpretation of this is 
that rare seriously violent anti-abortion crimes are com- 
mitted by small numbers of individuals traveling from 
place to place (or are directed and coordinated by small 
groups of activists acting in concert with local perpe- 
trators), and thus these events are less likely to be 
associated with local characteristics (Blanchard & 
Prewitt, 1993; Katherine Spillar, personal communica- 
tion, May 2003). For example, Eric Rudolph, the 
bomber of the 1996 Olympics crossed state lines and 
attacked abortion clinics in Alabama and Georgia. 

It was also interesting that contrary to Blanchard and 
Prewitt’s (1993; see also Ellison et al., 2003; Jurgensmeyer, 
2000; Stern, 2003) research, traditional fundamentalist 
religious thought and a hospitable cultural climate (King & 
Husting, 2003) had no effect on any of the dependent 
variables. It was possible that the different units of analysis 
accounted for these disparate findings. Alternatively, the 
study’s measure of religious fundamentalism might be an 
issue. Over 20 percent of Americans define themselves as 
evangelical, and such a large segment might not be 
monolithic but rather exhibits varying points of views on 
and ideas about how to respond to sensitive issues. 
Blanchard and Prewitt (1993, p. 9; see also Green, 1999, 
p. 155) point out that “those who call themselves 
fundamentalists are a highly varied group.” Similarly, 
unlike some extreme anti-abortion activists who endorse 
violence, most evangelicals likely oppose abortion in 
noncriminal ways that are consistent with religious 
teachings that prohibit violence. Further, Pridemore and 
Freilich (in press) found that states that had a higher 
proportion of Evangelical Christians had lower abortion 
rates and were less likely to have passed statutes protecting 
abortion clinics, which provided support for this thesis. It 
thus appears that a stronger fundamentalist religious culture 
is only associated with legal anti-abortion activity. This 
conclusion also fit with Nice’s (1988) study that found that 
abortion bombings tended to occur in states with lower 
numbers of adherents to religious denominations that 
stressed the pro-life position (i.e., Catholic, Baptist, and 
Mormon). With one exception, the other measures drawn 
from the political opportunity (i.e., the political strength of 
the Republican Party, and the legislative success of the 
right-to-life movement), and resource mobilization 
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frameworks (1.¢., prior far-right mobilization) were also not 
associated with crimes directed at abortion clinics. Even 
though these perspectives are currently the leading 
paradigms in the social movement literature, they may do 
a better job explaining legal social movement activities, as 
opposed to the crimes committed by a few in the anti- 
abortion movement. 

Conversely, it appears minor violence, major vandal- 
ism, minor vandalism, and overall vandalism are more 
likely in states where women earn less relative to males. 
These findings suggest that some abortion-related crimes 
are more likely when women have less access to 
economic resources, which in a capitalist society usually 
translates into less freedom of action and greater 
dependency upon males. Further, major vandalism and 
vandalism overall are more likely in states where there is 
a greater devaluation of women’s lives (measured as the 
female homicide victimization rate). It appears therefore 
that increasing female power, contrary to Gibson and the 
associated political competition model, does not trigger a 
backlash or a threat that results in greater levels of 
abortion-related crimes. Rather, the opposite appears to 
be true: crimes against clinics and staffare more likely in 
states where women have less economic power. Anti- 
abortion crimes may thus represent and/or be a tool used 
to maintain traditional, patriarchal gender relations. This 
interpretation is consistent with the previous literature. 
Nice’s (1988) macro-level study of abortion violence 
found more bombings in states with higher rates of rape, 
and Blanchard and Prewitt’s (1993) individual-level 
study found the perpetrators of abortion violence to be 
similar to those convicted of rape. These authors argue 
that abortion-related crime and violence flows from a 
subculture that seeks to control women and tolerates 
crimes against them. 

The findings reveal an interesting relationship be- 
tween success and failure of the pro-life movement and 
political crime. Unlike Hewitt (2003) and Nice (1988; 
see also Blanchard & Prewitt, 1993; Garrow, 1999; 
Risen & Thomas, 1998), this study did not find an 
association between political failure (measured as legis- 
lation protective of abortion rights) and any of the de- 
pendent variables. Abortion-related crime is not a 
product, in other words, of relative deprivation in polit- 
ical power. On the other hand, and similar to Nice’s 
findings, substantive failure (operationalized as a higher 
abortion rate) appeared to encourage minor and overall 
vandalism. While it is possible that these relationships 
are simply a matter of exposure (i.e., more clinics and/or 
more women seeking abortions provide more targets), 
an alternative possibility is that the anti-abortion move- 
ment is concerned most of all with reducing and even- 


tually eliminating abortions, and thus more abortions 
epitomize the substantive failure of the movement 
(Nice, 1988). It may be that in states like New York 
where large numbers of abortions occur, and the 
reigning zeitgest appears foreign and “out of control,” 
radical elements of the pro-life movement feel partic- 
ularly helpless (Charles Strozier, personal communica- 
tion, April 2003). Similarly, from a rational choice 
perspective there is less of a need to vandalize clinics in 
states with lower numbers of abortions (King & 
Husting, 2003). Under this perspective, and consistent 
with the original hypothesis, these acts stem from the 
relative deprivation and substantive failure of the move- 
ment (Garrow, 1999; Hewitt, 2003). Interestingly, and 
contrary to the authors’ expectations, practical failure 
was not associated with higher levels of serious and 
violent crimes and political pandering had no effect at all. 

The analyses showed no support for the social 
control/disorganization perspectives. This was interest- 
ing since it runs counter both to the views of many who 
associate contemporary terrorism with economic despair 
and the long academic tradition linking deprivation to 
crime and violence, as well as prior literature that had 
found stress to be related to abortion violence. Further, 
Nice’s (1988) macro-level study found that abortion 
clinic bombings were more likely in states with greater 
population growth and higher rates of crime, and he 
concluded that weaker social controls were related to 
more violence. It might be that the association has 
dissipated over time, since this study was conducted a 
decade and a half after Nice’s. More probable, however, 
is that this study’s broader operationalization of crime 
and violence accounted for the discrepancy.* Nice ex- 
amined only thirty bombings distributed across fifty 
states, while this study inspected several categories of 
crime and violence with hundreds of cases and events, 
including the category (similar to Nice’s) of major 
violence that would include bombings and other serious 
violent attacks. 

Finally, these results point to avenues for future re- 
search. First, it would be interesting to examine whether 
this study’s findings hold at the individual-level. 
Perhaps Blanchard and Prewitt’s (1993) study of the 
characteristics of perpetrators of abortion violence 
during the 1980s could be replicated for the subsequent 
time period. More importantly, the nature of the results 
regarding a possible association between patriarchy and 
some types of crimes directed against abortion clinics 
demand further exploration. Future research should 
carefully investigate these relationships and attempt to 
more clearly delineate the causal pathways through 
which they operate. 
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Notes 


1. The categorization fit with the previous literature that also 
distinguished among physical harm, property damage, and threats of 
violence (Blanchard & Prewitt, 1993, p. 178; Kaplan, 1993, pp. 59-60). 
Further, a review of the criminological literature suggests that inferences 
may differ by type of crime studied. In this case, for example, radical and 
mainstream elements of the right-to-life movement may react differently 
and may be involved in different types of protest behavior and different 
types of acts against clinics (i.e., more or less serious crimes, 
respectively). This study created dependent variables that reflected 
different types of crimes. It was realized, however, that the classification 
of “major” and “minor” crimes within these categories was somewhat 
more arbitrary. To estimate the sensitivity of the results to the 
classification, the study estimated models that slightly expanded or 
restricted these categories. For example, chemical attacks and anthrax 
attacks were included in the major violence category. These different 
definitions of the dependent variables resulted in no changes to the 
inferences drawn from the results presented in Table 2. 

2. A complete listing of all Evangelical Protestant groups is 
available from the ARDA web site at http://www.thearda.com/RCMS/ 
2000/Denoms/evangelical.html. 

3. This was measured about a half decade before the dependent 
variable was measured because in a stable democracy such as the 
United States, it takes time for a specific political climate to evolve. 
Further, once such a climate begins to take shape, it takes yet more 
time for social movements to coalesce, gain momentum, and then 
finally to take action. 

4. It might also be argued that this study's measure of 
disorganization was different from Nice's (1988), because it employed 
a factor consisting of five different measures. The study also estimated 
separate models, however, that included measures analogous to Nice's 
population growth and crime rate. Individually, these measures were 
not significantly related to each of the dependent variables. 
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